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against plain or slightly ornamented surfaces in order that 
their own beauty may appear; while cherry and ordinary red 
mahogany, which lack distinct markings, may properly serve as 
frames for stuffs and wall coverings which possess diversity of 
line and color. 

The selection of woods for different rooms and uses involves 
a certain consideration of sentiment, which of itself suggests the 
decorative treatment of the apartment. 

Mahogany, as a dining room finish, for example, brings in 
its train a rich warm color scheme; the spirit of good cheer 
and hospitality and a general feeling of magnificence. 

Oak, the sturdy monarch of the woods, demands strength 
of color and firmness of design— the feeling of sun and wind and 
brawn; while satin wood miy bring echoes of the minuet, laces 
and " ladies' fair/' 

Prom the poetic to the practical side of these problems, 
may here be but a line's breadth ; and in the consideration of 
natural woods and their harmonious association with the treat- 
ment of floors, walls and ceilings, it seems advisable to attempt 
a tabulation, which may be of assistance in devising an entire 
scheme of furnishing and decoration for a room or suite. 

It is not to be supposed that the following presents the 
possibilities of the decorator's skill, or that the arrangement of 
colors for walls, carpet and furniture are arbitrary. 



Nearly all of the combinations suggested may be alternated, 
employing colors of walls for carpets, and vice versa; the aim 
being to suggest a harmonious ensemble in each instance, and 
the individual must group these as occasion and necessity 
demand. 

The selection of textile fabrics to be employed in conjunction 
with natural woods should not only be in color harmony, but 
in texture and finish as well ; for long association has identified 
certain classes of materials with many of the principal woods, 
and this conventionality has much reason for its basis. 

Leather, both stamped and plain, and tapestry, are success- 
fully used with oak. 

Velvet and plush and Venetian damasks combine well with 
red mahogany. 

The close grain of cherry permits the employment of mate- 
rials which possess decided texture, as reps, and other corded 
surfaces. 

Brocades, especially those in which silver threads are inter- 
woven, are very effective with bird's-eye maple. 

Dull, soft-faced goods, felts and similar cloths are suitably 
used with walnut, dead, thick satins with white holly, brilliant 
damasks and glossy satins with satinwood and white mahog- 
any, and mossy velvets and other thick pile materials with 
cedar. 



TABLE OF HARMONIES OF DOMINANT COLORS, WITH THE WOODWORK AS THE KEY OF EACH 

COLOR SCHEME. 



WOODWORK. 


WALLS. 


frif-zb. 


COBNICB. 


CBILIKG. 


CARPET 


UPHOLSTERY. 


DRAPERIB8. 


Amaranth. 


Dull yellow green. 


Dull red. 


Copper. 


Copper yellow. 


Dull red. 


Dull gray yellow. 


Old red. 


Antique oak. 


Yellow olive. 


Light red. 


Deep buff. • 


Tan. 


Olive. 


Old red. - 


Olive. 


Bird's-eye-maple. 


Old pink. 


Warm gray. 


Silver. 


Light warm gray. 


iScru. 


Old pink. 


Old pink. 


Brown ash. 


Tan. 


Light tan. 


Bronze. 


Dart buff. 


Old gold. 


Dark bronze. 


Bronze green. 


Butternut. 


Chocolate. 


Bronze green. 


Bronze. 


Dark buff. 


Tan. 


Bronze. 


Bronze green. 


Cedar. 


Sea green 


Gray yellow. 


Light gold. 


Old rose. 


Gray-green. 


Hose. 


Pale gray crimson. 


Chestnut. 


Brownish red. 


Reddish tan. 


Light brown. 


Yellow -brown. 


Red brown. 


Bed. 


Brownish red. 


Cherry. 


Yellow green. 


Salmon. 


Light yellow green. 


Salmon yellow 


Dark tan. 


Oid red. 


Yellow green. 


Curly birch. 


Salmon. 


Greenish yellow. 


Greenish buff. 


Buff 


Tan. 


Sea green. 


Tan. 


Hazel-wood. 


Light rose. 


Ivory. 


Light gold. 


Cream. 


£cru. 


Bose and cream. 


£cru. 


Light oak. 


Gray blue. 


Dull orange. 


Light olive. 


Light gray blue. 


Gray blue. 


Tan. 


Light olive. 


Mahogany. 


Deep old blue. 


Golden orange. 


Gold. 


Orange and blue. 


Wine. 


Gold. 


Wine red. 


Prima vera. 


Light gold yellow. 


Violet gray- 


Gold. 


Yellow ivory. 


Yellow tan. 


Gray and gold. 


Golden yellow. 


Satinwood. __ 


Heliotrope. 


Lemon yellow. 


Gray green. 


Ivory. 


lilcru. 


Lemon yellow. 


lilcru. 


Silver birch. 


Old rose. 


Warm gray 


Ivory. 


Straw. 


Camel. 


Old rose. 


Straw yellow. 


Sycamore. 


Oray green. 


Silver gray. 


Light dull blue. 


Light silver gray. 


Old rose. 


Mouse. 


Light gray green. . 


Walnut. 


Golden yellow. 


Chocolate. 


Gold. 


Golden yellow. 


Chocolate brown. 


Gold. 


Tawny yellow. 


Walnut, French burl. 


Light dull blue. 


Light orange yellow. 


Light bronze. 


Light dull blue. 


Bronze. 


Dull blue. 


Light bronze. 


White holly. 


Lavender. 


Yellowish ivory. 


Silver. 


Ivory. 


Camel. 


Old lemon yellow 


Lavender and white. 


White wood 


Pale green. 


Light rose. 


Silver. 


Cream white. 


Camel. 


Old rose. 


Old ivory. 



WALL-PAPER DECORATION.-IIL 



By Lewis F. Day. 



CEILING papers form a class by themselves. On a ceiling the 
pattern can scarcely be too "open." The danger is that even 
the design selected for its open character will prove to be 
too full. A pattern really appropriate to the ceiling is likely to 
look quite bare and mean in the pattern book, and to be re- 
jected accordingly — rejected for the very qualities which, to the 
experienced decorator are its recommendation. Thin and naked 
the appropriate ceiliDg paper may look in the sample, there is 
no fear of the effect in situ. There what seemed thin proves to 
be only light, and you see the reason for not covering the 
ground with ornament. 

In the case of designs in relief, embossed or what not, some 
of the happiest designs are those which are suggestive of (be- 
cause reminiscent of) moulded ceilings, with interlacing geomet- 
ric ribs, and not too much embossing. Many of the " Tyne- 
castle canvas " designs are schemed for use with wood 
mouldings to be planted on the wall; and, artfully used, they 
may be made to have very much the appearance of plaster- 
work. It is obvious that, by the exercise of a certain amount 
of contriving, various embossed materials may be helped out 
with mouldings to produce at once a richer and more massive 
effect. For that contriving, however, one must depend upon 
one's architect or decorator, to whom these remarks are not ad- 
dressed. 

For a staircase you want something very different from the 
paper suitable for an ordinary dwelling room. There is not 
much fear of the pattern being too striking, nor yet too severe ; 
and for a good sized hall and staircase it can scarcely be too 



large. The simplicity of Mr. Morris's designs have for me a still 
further charm ; they are not so rich as they are bold and manly 
— and have a certain Gothic sternness which fits them especially 
for such a position. 

My own liking here, as in ceilings, is for a more "open" pattern 
than that of the walls of a room. Comfort seems to require on the 
walls of a living room something comparatively rich in effect. 
The wall wants furnishing, and something equivalent to dam- 
ask or other stuff helps the effect of warmth and cosiness. A 
staircase may well be made colder in effect — you want rather 
the impression of airiness — the need is not so much to cover 
the wall as to feel that it is a wall. 

That was the reason for the marble papers of an earlier 
generation, and for the brick and masonry patterns of the 
Gothic revival. They were meant to suggest the mason rather 
than the paper hanger. 

Logically there may be no reason for this, but by the asso- 
ciation of ideas one comes to expect in a hall and staircase 
something less finished in effect, simpler, more severe, than in a 
sitting room ; and the open pattern with plenty of ground free 
of ornament lends itself to that result. There is another reason 
for this : In London, at least, and in other large towns where 
ground rents are high, and staircases (which have to be planned 
as best they may) are apt to be dark, you want light, and the 
best means of getting it is to show plenty of light ground in 
your paper. 

You may print your paper in light color, it is true, but in a 
staircase there are objections to this. You have vast, and often 
ill- proportioned wall -spaces to cover (cheap construction will 
have it so), and you want something rather pronounced in the 
way of pattern to disguise, as far as may be, this ugly fact. 
The case is, therefore, best met by a somewhat emphatic pat- 
tern sparsely distributed over a light ground. 
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the lower part of the 
wall, and also further to 
break the apparent 
height already referred 
to, some division of the 
wall horizontally is more 
often than not desirable. 

The ordinary way of 
doing this is not very 
satisfactory. To fix on a 
certain height of dado 
and carry that line along 
the hall, up the rake of 
the stairs, round the land- 
ings and up the stairs 
again, is to confess either 
that you have not dared 
to attack the problem of 
* 'treatment," or that you 
have given it up in de- 
spair, and retreated on 
the common place. 

In a room, the line of 
the dado, frieze, or what- 
ever the division be, is 
determined by its pro- 
portion and the accidents 
of its construction. In a 
hall and staircase the 
proportions vary; there 
is no fixed height of wall 
for example, and the ac- 
cidental way in which the 
panelling that screens the 
kitchen stairs stops, per- 
haps against the plaster- 
ing, or the landing juts 
out into a sea of staircase 
wall, to mention only two 
out of many possible con- 
tingencies, make it neces- 
sary to reconsider at 
every turn the line of 
subdivision. The very 
difficulties may suggest 
an artful, not to say ar- 
tistic solution of them ; 
anyway a little thought 
will certainly enable a 
capable decorator to get 
over some of his troubles. 
The best plan is to chalk 
out the lines on the wall, 
and see how they come 
and how they can be 
modified to meet the 
difficulties as they occur. 
The line may be at times 
above your head (forming 
a frieze), at times below 
your shoulder (forming a 
dado), and only a certain 
piquancy result from the 
transition, if only it be 
effected with taste. I 
have often found it ex- 
pedient to divide the 
staircase wall band wise 
into three ; what was the 
upper paper in the hall 
forming the lower paper 
on the top landing. In 
any case the construction 
must determine the lines 
of division. 

I suggest the marking 
out of the scheme on the 
wall itself because it is 
easier for the amateur to 
understand that than to 




Knowledge— Wisdom. A Panel *n Fresco. Designed by H. Cole. 



realize what drawings 
mean ; and although he 
will not be able to dis-' 
pense with the help of a 
decorator, he may, per- 
haps, be able, when he 
sees the lines marked 
out, to suggest himself, 
sometimes an expedient 
which would not have 
occurred to the orthodox 
decorator, just because 
he is orthodox and it is 
not. Some of Mr. Crane's 
rich wall-papers are ad- 
mirably adapted for use 
as high dados, where they 
have in effect something 
of the value of tapestry. 

Where there is (as 
there always should be) 
a cornice crowning the 
walls, it frames, so to 
speak, the ceiling. But 
the builder is not careful 
always to frame ceilings 
and soffits of stairs ; the 
hall ceiling is commonly 
cut into, as it were, by 
the well of the staircase, 
and it is framed only on 
three sides, and on the 
soffits there is very often 
not so much as a mould- 
ing to frame them in any 
way. It is a very usual 
thing to see wall-paper 
and ceiling-paper, or 
wall-paper and distem- 
pered ceiling soffit meet- 
ing at awkward points 
abruptly, without so 
much as a border line 
between them. That is 
always an offense to the 
eye. Incomplete and 
awkward construction 
gives awkward problems 
for the solution of the dec- 
orator, but they have to 
be solved. One thing I 
would insist upon is, that 
between any two papers, 
or between paper and 
paint or distemper, there 
should always be a mar- 
gin of some sort — by pref- 
erence a moulding, but 
if not that, at least an 
ample border, even 
though it be only of 
paper. It is better too 
to frame the soffits of the 
stairs with a border of 
paper, or at least a mar- 
ginal line of color ; and 
when the ceiling of the 
hall dies off into the 
soffit of the stair, to plant 
a moulding or two at 
that awkward junction, 
and to make separate 
panels of the ceiling and 
soffit. 

In short, if paper is 
worth hanging at all, it 
is worth hanging with 
care and judgment, which 
is my excuse for all these 
words about it. * 
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